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The cultivation of terrestrial orchids - part 8 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Botanical control of pests 

We have all heard of Biological Control of pests; for example, where a parasitic insect is bred and 
released to prey on and destroy some other insect which has achieved plague proportions, or, in 
the case of the Cactoblastis moth, where an insect was released to control Prickly Pear. Well, ina 
very mild (but effective) way, I am using this method in reverse by using a plant to control an 
insect pest of my orchid collection. 


In the shadehouse there are many small black flies which I suspect are sap-sucking pests which 
congregate on the foliage and flowers, and there are also a few aphids which settle on the growing 
tips of my orchids and, as this is August when I write, I expect that these pests will increase in 
the warmer weather (when it finally arrives). We all know that Drosera auriculata, the Tall 
Sundew, catches and digests insects and is quite common in our area. Many grow on our block so 
I have put some of them to work in my shadehouse, so far, with very promising results. 
Promising, because the young sundew plants are still only a few centimetres tall, but already they 
have caught a number of the small black flies in their glutinous fluid which exudes from the hairs 
on their leaves. A very interesting and descriptive article by Jack Kellam on the 5 species of 
sundews which are common in our area, 'Flesh-eating Plants of Bendigo’, appeared in The 
Bendigo Naturalist, 1:2, December 1967 (there should be a bound copy of Volumes 1 to 4 in 
our club library). I also now know that the bright red tuber which the Malones of Longlea gave me 
to grow, is a tuber of the Tall Sundew. 


This is, as I write, late in August, and orchid growers would have had for some 3 months, the 
pleasure of watching and enjoying the results of their Tender Loving Care as their potted orchids 
have come into bloom in succession. They would have experienced the joy of seeing these 
cultivated bush gems come into flower and this will continue for some months yet as the flush of 
flowering is still to come. As November comes along (when this article will appear in 
Whirrakee) we will be seeing the last of the year's flowers in bloom, the Rufa group (which 
includes Pterostylis biseta and Pterostylis rufa) which will continue flowering on into late 
November. This is where our seasons overlap a little for, by late November, we should have 
repotted the late Summer and early Autumn flowering orchids to give them time to grow and 
flower in their correct season. These orchids are, in order of their flowering time, Prasophyllum 
rufum, Eriochilus cucullatus (Parson's Bands), Pterostylis coccinea, and Pterostylis revoluta (the 

Autumn Greenhood). From now until potting-up time, we will spend our spare time collecting, 
preparing and storing away the materials needed to make up the basic mix, keeping all ingredients 
moist until we are ready to use them during the period from November till February. 


At the time of writing this article I have some interesting orchids in flower and others about to 
flower. Pterostylis curta is just about finished, Pterostylis nutans is still in full bloom and so also 

are Pterostylis curta X nutans and Pterostylis X ingens. Just now in full bloom is the beautiful 

orchid, Pterostylis baptistii , the largest of the greenhood flowers, and Pterostylis plumosa (the 

Bearded Greenhood) is hanging out its hairy tongue. The October orchids are showing great 
promise although the blue, scented sun orchid which we all used to call Thelymitra aristata needs 

another week and a warm, sunny day to be fully out. Glossodia major (the Wax-lip Orchid) is in 
full bloom and an orchid which is new to me and I am sure to many members of our club, 
Lyperanthus suaveolens (Brown Beaks) is almost in flower. The diminutive Caladenia carnea 
(Pink Fingers) is showing its first blush of pink, there are still some Diuris maculata (Leopard 
Orchids) flowering and the later flowering Diuris sulphurea (the Tiger Orchid) is showing great 

promise. 


Murray River Travels: Part 1: Introduction 
Author: John Lindner 


Boyhood 

The first memory I have of the Murray River is on a ‘father and son' trip to northern Victoria when 
I was 15 or 16, about 1964 or 1965. At one stage, we stopped at Barmah, where the ancient punt, 
thumping rhythmically and quite unhurried, still laboured to connect the two States. I found 
somewhere there, and took home to Mornington, two wasp nests; one lumpy in shape and made 
of yellowish mud, with several exit holes; the other one circular and made of grey ‘paper’ with 
many hexagonal cells. These were in my juvenile nature collection for many years, and had long- 
lasting associations for me. Now of course, the famous punt is permanently stranded by the 
concrete bridge, looking very shrunken beside its modern replacement, but I still have one of the 
wasp nests from that long ago trip. 


At school, in Australian History classes, I was very impressed by the stories of the Australian 
explorers. In particular, there was something about Charles Sturt's great journey down the Murray 
River in 1838 -1839 that particularly struck my imagination; I suppose it entered my unconscious 
only to emerge many years later. 


University 

During Easter 1969, I was a member of a Monash University Bushwalking Club party which 
walked from Buchan Rock (also known as Ram's Horn), through the Elysian fields of the 
Playgrounds on Native Dog Creek and over the rugged peaks of Cobberas One and Two, to the 
splendid isolated valley of Cowombat (also spelled Quambat) Flat. In those days I was just one of 
the leaders, who did not carry a map and really I had only a vague idea where I was going. 
Although the walk over the Cobberas peaks was quite hard, I handled it easily, being not quite 21. 
I also did not realise that the Murray River, also known as the Indi above Tom Groggin on the 
Alpine Way, in fact had its source at Cowomabat Flat. The flat is also the site of a fatal crash in 
1947 of a Royal Australian Air Force Dakota plane - mangled pieces of bright aluminium lie 
about in one spot. We climbed through the mysterious silver forest of bushfire-killed Snow 
Gums to the summit of Mount Pilot, and as usual reckoned we were the kings of the world on that 
Clear and exalted place. 


Nearly three years later, in December 1973, I did exactly the same trip again. The outstanding 
thing I remember was finding huge numbers of Bogong Moths beneath boulders and loose stones 
on the top of the Pilot - we collected a fair number, pulled the wings and heads off and fried the 
bodies in a little oil. They tasted a bit like peanuts. I suppose that was the. first time I had tried 
'wild' food, and it may have been the basis for my contention held ever after, that a soft-living 
white person would find it very difficult to survive on such food. I still did not take much notice 
of the infant Murray River; there seemed to be more argument over whether its correct name at 
this place was the Indi or the Murray. 


Brunswick Technical School, 1976 - 1978 

When I took on the job of running the school camp at Lake Eppalock, at first all the activities were, 
of necessity, confined to the immediate area around the lake. However in December 1977, I 
organised a bicycle tour from Mathoura to Tocumwal along the New South Wales side of the 
Murray River. It was rather an exciting adventure for me and a big group of boys. We saw two 
large black snakes close up and swam in the gentle waters at our sandbank camps. We were 
intrigued by the many evocative names along the river in the Barmah Forest: Nine Panel Bend, 
Punt Paddock Lagoon, Green Engine, Black Engine Lagoon. 


In January 1978, some friends and I undertook my first canoe expedition on the Murray, from 
Tocumwal to Barmah, in the reverse direction from the cycle tour. On this occasion I really fell in 
love with the river - its gentle, lazy silence, its secret, sucking currents, its mysterious, misty 
bends, its slimy black logs and murky water. I bought my first copy of the Murray River Strip 
Charts for this trip, and they have been extremely useful ever since. 


At the Lake Eppalock camp, we could finally set our sights on some moving water rather than the 
flat, often choppy and unpredictable lake. During a camp early in 1978, the boys and I laboured 
mightily one memorable day to build a raft of 12 gallon drums which I had cadged from various 
sources in Melbourne. It took all day and into the night to construct, and we did not have time to 
test it on the lake. At Tocumwal, our launching place, it floated elegantly and we were triumphant. 
But when loaded with boys and gear, it wallowed helplessly and hopelessly. The maiden voyage 
lasted a few hundred metres when she had to be beached again before we had even cleared the 
bridge. We continued down the river in canoes, not 'put out’ too much, and the trip was a great 
success. 


Over that year, I canoed some way into the Barmah Forest with various groups of boys. On one 
occasion, we found a carefully built pyramid of beer cans by the water. I felt very upset, sickened 
and disgusted, and I think I probably drew the boys' attention to it in strong terms. I seem to 
remember that we took the cans with us in a sack. 


Resident of Bendigo 

In January 1983, a friend and I decided to walk again, along with his gallumping dog, into 
Cowombat Flat at the very headwaters of the Murray River. This time we intended to follow the 
infant Murray up to its source, and from there locate the first of a series of cairns marking the 
border between New South Wales and Victoria from there to the coast at Cape Howe, "where the 
wiggly bit meets the straight bit" if you look at an ordinary atlas. This line was mapped in the 
period 1870 - 1872 by Surveyors Black and Allan over a distance of 177 kilometres, and 9 cairns 
were erected on the highest points. We again approached by way of the enchanting Playgrounds 
on the Native Dog Creek, and struggled on over the Cobberas' unrelenting rocks in the heat. This 
was the day I realised that I had reached the category of ‘older bushwalker' at the age of 35; the 
difficult terrain, our extravagently heavy packs,the stifling heat and the fact that we ran out of 
water, all combined to knock us up. From the northerly Number Two Peak of the Cobberas, it 
appeared as if you could sail straight down into Cowombat Flat, but it was in fact a long struggle. 
We were really beaten, and threw ourselves down onto the cool lawns by the junction of the Pilot 
Creek and the Murray River when we finally arrived. Next morning we had to rest, but decided 
we had better get moving on what we had come for. Forest Hill is a low nondescript rise to the 
South-East of Cowombat Flat. We followed the track out of the flat to the South-East, and at the 
estimated spot, I took a bearing to the North-East which should take us direct to the target. After a 
short time through the scrub, we were truly amazed to stumble on our objective. It was a low, four- 
pointed dry-stone pyramid, with a spine of stones oriented along the border, and a log of wood 
stuck in the middle. A few straggly bushes seemed to hide it until you were right nearby. We 
were highly pleased with ourselves. Following instructions, we headed West over the brow of 
Forest Hill and down into a small shady patch of Leptospermum or Melaleuca, I forget which, 
growing in swampy ground; this was the official source of the Murray River. We followed it as it 
became a now gurgling, now silent creature in its dark, sunken slot in the plain, wriggling to the 
junction with Pilot creek, which joined it from the North and swallowed it up completely. Of 
course one asked why wasn't the bigger one the border? The combined stream sparkled past our 
grassy campsite, and dropped down steeply over rocks and was gone, on its way through some 
particularly rugged country to emerge at the open country at Tom Groggin. 


In January 1985, my wife Caroline, step-son Bill and I took a trip to the upper Murray River and 
the Snowy Mountains. We set up camp first at the Indi Bridge, which crosses the Murray River 
about 20 kilometres out of Corryong. Here we found large Murray River crayfish, blue-black with 
white points, crawling about like strange insects on the pebbly bottom of the river. Downstream 
from Maguire's Bridge, where the Murray issues forth from the thickly forested mountains, it 
flows through a pleasant and beguiling landscape of huge, rich, grassy flats, and is bordered by 
willows and poplars. From the river, you can always see the distant forests, hills and mountains. 
This is the setting all the way to the Hume Dam, but in places the willows form an impenetrable 
screen along the bank and become rather oppressive, with gloomy overhanging branches under 
which the current may sweep dangerously, and thick prehistoric mats of pink fibrous roots heaving 
and waving. In summer, the only time I have visited this area, the water gurgles pleasantly over 
easy rapids and slips along the sunny still stretches. Bill and I kayaked from Maguire's Bridge 
(the upper limit of access in a conventional vehicle) down to Biggara Bridge (where the water-level 


gauge that features in the daily ABC radio river reports is located) and then on to Indi Bridge. It 
was reassuring, since this was a completely new river to us, to have Caroline meet us at each 
bridge. Next day we went on to the Brigenbrong Bridge (on the Corryong-Khancoban Road), 
this final willow-choked stretch being rather trying. We were quite pleased with having navigated 
the most easily accessible, upper part of the river. We then moved camp to Swampy Plains Bridge 
on the Alpine Way, where we both tackled a short section of the captivating Geehi river. 


Our next move was to Tom Groggin, where the river is exceptionally beautiful with rocky shoals 
and deep, dark pools. From here I was determined to have a go at the uppermost accessible part 
of the Murray, about as far upstream as you can go by track. Full of trepidation, I launched the 
kayak about one kilometre upstream from the sharp bend in the Alpine Way that takes the road up 
to Dead Horse Gap and over to Jindabyne. I was on my own in a completely rocky little gorge, 
gloomy with shadows and rather foreboding, and the first obstacle was a sharp drop over a rocky 
lip; this I failed to negotiate and was easily tipped out, to be helplessly pushed along until I could 
find somewhere to haul out the boat. This was all rather scary on my own. But I reached Tom 
Groggin with no further worries, and carried the boat around a quite dangerous drop containing a 
large boulder in the middle. I continued on to the suspension bridge across to Tom Groggin 
station and then down a little way to Grassy Flat, which I had previously inspected as the pullout 
point and where Caroline and Bill met me; a great relief. I must say that this little stretch of solo 
canoeing was not something I would normally do, and I was quite nervous about it. However, I 
had now done two stretches of the upper Murray, and it only remained to join them some day and 
extend the journey. 


In January 1986, I organised the first of what was to become a series of canoe expeditions on the 
Murray with members of the BFNC, although none of them were official club excursions. 


But before that, Caroline, Bill, his friend Daniel, and I, visited an area that I had been wanting to 
visit for many years - the Coorong, part of a huge and impressive system of lakes and channels at 
the mouth of the Murray. 


The Coorong 

We set up camp just out of Salt Creek, on the other side of Tea Tree Crossing which was 
sometimes dry, sometimes a few inches deep according to the effects of the northerly or southerly 
winds on the shallow waters at this very extremity of the Coorong. There are no natural trees on 
the Younghusband Peninsula, and we had to get as close as possible to the dense clumps of Coast 
Wattle to gain some shelter. We went up to the great Tauwitchere Barrage at Pelican Point, and 
were astounded at the liveliness of the Coorong waters - they were being whipped into a frenzy by 
the strong ocean wind. Otherwise, from the road (the Princes Highway) and even over the short 
stretch of water to the Peninsula, one gained very little impression of the Coorong as an interesting 
place, but on the extensive mud flats, huge numbers of small waders could be seen. I was keen 
to try kayaking on the Coorong, so one day I launched the boat at Woods Well, and after crossing 
a kilometre or so of open water, which really got the adrenalin pumping (that is, I was scared 
stiff), I headed North-West along the Peninsula keeping as close as possible to the shore. At one 
spot where I landed, there were remains of buildings and rusted machinery. 


Hack Point is a wide low peninsula which divides the Coorong in two, the eastern half being a 
blind bay and the western half being the through channel. Of course I headed up the latter, only to 
find that the water completely dried up, leaving at first deep mud, then blinding white sand. 
Waders and other birds were abundant. I had no alternative but to drag the kayak over the sand in 
the hope that the water would reappear. Besides that, Caroline was waiting with the car at Parnka 
Point, the narrowest part of the Coorong, where the mainland is only 50 metres or so from the 
Peninsula. This was very tedious, hot work, especially at first when no water could be seen. 
Eventually I was able to re-launch and reach the car. (To be continued: Part 2 next month) 
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Excursion Report: A return to the One-Eye Forest 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Our visit to the One-eye Forest on October 7, compared to last year's visit, was a washout in more 
ways than one. We had 5 cars in all and our local guide, Norm Cleeves, agreed that we were at 
least 2 weeks too early for the main display. This bears out what I have been thinking for some 
time, that our orchids are late this year. I attribute this to the continued cold weather which we 
have had this year. 


However the orchids that were out were robust and plentiful. The fact that Diuris maculata (the 
Leopard Orchid) was at its best in this, the first week in October, bears out my statement that the 
season is late, as normally they would be at their best in early September. The other orchid that 
was plentiful was Glossodia major (the Waxlip Orchid); it was everywhere including one pure 
white specimen. Caladenia carnea (Pink Fingers) was found in large numbers and in various 
shades of pink, and one specimen of Caladenia caerulea (Blue Fairy Orchid) was found also. 
Caladenia cucullata (the Hooded Caladenia), which in other years was found in hundreds, only 
appeared as one specimen, and Calochilus robertsonii (the Purplish Beard Orchid), which was 
plentiful last year at this time when some flowers found were the white form, was only found once 
this year and in its normal colouring. 


One rare find was Corybas diemenicus (Helmet Orchid) on Mt. Ida where we had found it many 
years ago. I was pleased to find that it was still there although we were too late to see any flowers, 
only finding its characteristic leaves. Of the greenhoods, there were 2 species sighted, Pterostylis 
cycnocephala (Swan Greenhood) and Pterostylis nutans (Nodding Greenhood); the only other 
orchid found was Cyrtostylis reniformis (the Mosquito Orchid). 


Although orchids were scarcer than expected, for those who did the ‘high walk’, there was a 
beautiful floral display and even though the rain started during this walk, it was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all of us who made it. I consider that this area is the equal of any wildflower display I 
have ever seen and this includes the Grampians. On the tour through this area which we made last 
year on the first weekend in October, we had the Terrestrial Orchid Study Group with us and also 
an Orchidologist from New Zealand who was on an Australia-wide orchid survey. He wrote to me 
later and said that this tour of the Bendigo area was the highlight of his Australian tour. 


All of those who were present evidently enjoyed what they had seen and expressed a wish to see 
these places again so, as the rain appeared to be setting in, we decided to end our outing at about 
2pm and resolved to return to these locations in about 2 or 3 weeks time. 


The Bendigo Science Society 
Author: Pat Westland 


This society was established in June 1881 (Bendigo School of Mines and Industries, Annual 
Report 1887/88, p117) by Dr P.H.MacGillivray (MA, MRCS, FLS). The objective of the Science 
Society was 

the study of natural and physical science; ... by those of us who are familiar with 

such subjects giving explanations of recent discoveries or any other important or 

interesting matters (BSM&I Annual Report 1887/88, p118). 


Membership was open to any interested persons and the subscription was 5 shillings. The 
meetings were held at the School and by 1890 there were 300 members. At each meeting, 
apparently, held monthly, there would be at least one lecture. The titles of the talks were listed in 
the BSM&I Annual Reports, which also included summaries of some of them. The subject matter 
of the talks ranged from 'Graptolites' by TS Hall (11/10/1886) to ‘The necessity of a more 
extended knowledge of Geography' by D Hickie (8/6/1887). Unfortunately, at this stage, this is 
all the information that has been found in the BCAE Archives. After the 1896/97 Annual Report 
no further mention is made of the Science Society. 


The following article which was copied from the 1888/89 Annual Report is of interest now, 100 
years after the lecture, because of the current investigation into the occurrence of Legless Lizards in 
the region. 
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“SNAKES AND LIZARDS.” 


Abstract of a lecture given before the Bendigo Science Society, 
in the School of Mines, on Monday, 24th June, 1889. 


By P. H. Macemurvray, M.A., M.R.C.S., F.L.S., 
President of the Society. 


The general classification of reptiles was first explained, after 
which, special attention was drawn to the distinctions between the 
orders of the lizards (lacertilia) and snakes (ophidia). Although 
these orders are generally at once distinguished by the presence 
of well-developed limbs in the former and their total abseuce in 
the latter, that distinction does not always hold good. A few 
undoubted lizards are destitute of limbs, or have them represented 
by a single pair of small scaly flaps; while some snakes (as the 
rock snakes) have a small spur-like appendage on each side, 
where the hind limbs, if present, would be situated. A universal 
distinction is found in the presence in lizards of a more or less 
complete shoulder-girdle, and in the lateral halves of the lower 
jaw being anchylosed, or united by bone; while, in snakes, the 
bones of the shoulder-girdle are absent and the halves of the jaw 
are united by ligament only—thus allowing of a certain amount 
of motion between them. 


After exhibiting ® series of ordinary lizards—including the 
lace:lizard, or iguana (Hydrosaurus varius), the blue-tongued 
(Cyclodus gigas), the stump-tail or shingleback Trachydosaurus 
fegetee: the bearded lizard (Grammatophora barbata), the thick- 

ed gecko (Phyllurus miliusii), the marbled gecko (Diplodactyls 
marmoratus),and White’s hinulia (Hinulia Whitet)—special atten- 
tion was drawn to three species of the footless or snake-like 
lizards, found in the neighborhood of Sandhurst, which .were 
shown and described. The first of these is the well-known py- 
gopus (Pygopus lepidopus), which is common, and frequently mis- 
taken for the young of the carpet snake. It is from one to two 
feet long, usually beautifully colored; this coloration, however, 
being very variable, and having thus sometimes given rise to the 
opinion that there are more than one species, It can readily be 
distinguished from the next, which it occasionally resembles in 
colour, by each scale having a sharp vertical ridge or keel. The 
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second species, Frazer's delma (Delma Frazer), is smaller, and of 
a brown color: The third, Fischer’s false delma (Pseudodelma 
impor), is & small and very beautiful species, the tail being 
marked by oblique rows of scales. 


In conclusion, the species of snakes occurring in the Bendigo 
district were shown. The non-venomous species are the carpet 
snake (Morelia variegata) and the grey worm-snake (Typhlops 
nigrescens). The venomous include the brown snake (Diemenia 
superciliosa), the black snake ( Pseudechys porphyriacus ), the brown 
pends (Pseudechys Australis), the tiger snake (Hoplocephalus 
sere): @ two-hooded furina (Furina bicucullata ), and the black 
and white ringed snake (Vermicella annulate). The last two are 
so small as not to be dangerous to human beings. 


The tiger snaxe, which used to be much more frequent, is not 
nearly so common now, owing to the advance of cultivation, al- 
though still abundant in the northern parts and ially 
towards the Murray. The brown pseudechys seems to be rare. 
The black and brown snakes are pretty common, the former being 
found especially along the creeks. 


Although the bites of all these large snakes are dangerous, 
fatal results have very seldom followed in this district—the 
lecturer believing that only two deaths have occurred during the 
last twenty-five years. 


The lecture was much appreciated by the audience, especially 
as the explanations were illustrated by a collection of preserved 
specimens. 


On the motion of Mr. R. F. Russell (Inspector of Schools), 


seconded by Mr. C. Roeder, a hearty vote of thanks was passed 
to the President for his very interesting lecture. 


RUSS Gerd 


Bird of the night: Brolga (Grus rubicundus) 
Bird Observers Group discussion: February 1989 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Note This bird is also known as the Native Companion, or the Australian Crane. 


Appearance Brolgas are very large birds, the male being over a metre tall with a wingspan of up 
to 2 metres; the female is slightly smaller. They are generally a light bluish-grey colour with a red 
band around the back of the head. The legs are long and the bill is dagger shaped; the head is small 
with a dark dewlap under the chin; the neck is also long. 


Call They make loud trumpeting calls, sometimes ending with slower, honking calls. At other 
times, harsh, croaking calls are made. 


Habitat Brolgas are found at the margins of shallow swamp-lands, floodplains, grass and crop- 
lands, cultivated paddocks, and irrigation areas in the northern parts of the Bendigo district. 


Breeding Breeding usually occurs during Spring and Summer but depends on seasonal 
conditions. The nest may be up to 1.5 metres in diameter and is unlined. There are usually only 2 
eggs, cream in colour with purple and brown spots. Apparently, incubation and fledging periods 
are unknown. 


Food Brolgas eat insects and also roots, corms and tubers which they dig out with their long bill, 
often with the whole head under water. 


General Since the Sarus Crane and the Brolga are so similar in appearance, identical except for 
the red colour on the head of the Brolga which extends down the upper part of the neck on the 
Sarus Crane, it is believed that the Sarus Crane was not recognised in Australia until 1966. The 
birds also occupy similar habitats. Brolgas tend to gather during drier periods around the 
decreasing wetland habitat and flocks of thousands of birds have been observed. 


The elaborate dancing behaviour of the Brolga has been well documented. Although it is more 
often observed during courtship, it is not only confined to the breeding season. The dance consists 
of a pair of birds standing facing each other, then stepping forward with wings half open and 
fluttering. They bow and bob their heads as they move forward and then retreat, sometimes 
throwing twigs or herbage into the air. At times, they may jump into the air and, with wings 
spread, re-alight on the ground. The dance is accompanied by occasional loud trumpeting. 


In the Tandarra area, years ago, a pair of Brolgas nested in a swampy area with a large flock of 
nesting swans. Another pair nested later on an adjoining swamp when a large flock of Eastern 
Swamphens nested there. Brolgas are not uncommon in suitable swamp-lands on the plains in the 
northern parts of the Bendigo district, but few observations have been made of nesting events in 
this area. They appear to be declining in number but flocks of up to 30 birds have been reported at 
times over the years at Winghee Swamp. 


Bird Notes and Observations from the Bird Observers Group Meetings, Sept.&Oct. , 1989. 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 29/8/89 

Swift Parrot, Kooyoora SP, 29/8/89 

Southern Whiteface, 1 pair, Lyal Hills, 20/8/89 

Western Gerygone, 1, Junortoun, 16/9/89 

White-breasted Woodswallow, 4, Derrinal, 2/10/89 

Emu, 1 adult 7 at least 4 young (possibly 6), Costerfield Forest, 3/9/89 
Cattle Egret, 3, Strathfieldsaye, 8/9/89 

Sacred Kingfisher, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 1/10/89 
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Special Project Birds 

Pallid Cuckoo, 1, Jobs Gully, 11/9/89 

Pallid Cuckoo, 1, Huntly, 23/9/89 

Pallid Cuckoo, 1, Calivil, Sept 89 

Pallid Cuckoo, 1, Kimbolton Forest, 30/9/89 
Pallid Cuckoo, 2 heard, Strathfieldsaye, 21/8/89 
Pallid Cuckoo, 3, Inglewood area, to end of August 89 
Pallid Cuckoo, 1, Calivil, 16/9/89 

Pallid Cuckoo, 1 heard calling, Junortoun, 16/9/89 
Pallid Cuckoo, 1 heard calling, Jobs Gully, 9/9/89 
White-winged Triller, 1 pair, Calivil, Sept 89 
Australian Hobby, 1, Jobs Gully, 12/8/89 
Australian Hobby, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 25/9/89 
Australian Hobby, 1, Campbells Forest, 18/9/89 
Australian Hobby, 1, Jobs Gully, 1/9/89 


Observations 

Glossy Ibis, 200, Powlett Plains, 22/8/89 

Straw-necked Ibis, Powlett Plains, 22/8/89 

Mountain Duck, 299, Powlett Plains, 22/8/89 

Whistling Kite, 1, Whipstick, 22/8/89 

Whistling Kite, 2, Lyal Glen, 29/8/89 

Little Eagle, 1, One Tree Hill, 20/8/89 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1, One Tree Hill, 20/9/89 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1 adult female, Kangaroo Gully, 27/9/89 
Fantail Cuckoo, 5, Brenannah Forest, 28/8/89 

Fantail Cuckoo, 2, Strathfieldsaye, 25/8/89 

Black-eared Cuckoo, several, Brenannah & Kingower Forests, August 89 
Horsfields Bronze Cuckoo, Inglewood, August 89 

Shining Bronze Cuckoo, Inglewood, August 89 

Little Cuckoo-shrike, 2, Strathfieldsaye, 1/9/89 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, 3, Strathfieldsaye, 1/9/89 

Flame Robin, 20 to 30, Brenannah & Kingower Forests, mid-August 89 
Flame Robin, 7 or 8, Brenannah & Kingower Forests, 30/8/89 
Red Wattlebird, 2 adults, 2 young, Epsom, 18/8/89 & 31/8/89 
White-fronted Chat, 2, Lyal Hills edge Kimbolton Forest, 20/8/89 
White-tailed Warbler, 2, Kingower Forest, 21/8/89 
White-backed Swallow, 1, Brenannah, 20/8/89 

White-fronted Honeyeater, 1, Inglewood, August 89 

Striated Pardalote, 30, Inglewood, 12/8/89 

Silvereye, 1, Guys Hill Road, Strathfieldsaye, 1/9/89 

Indian Mynah, 3, near Brolga Hotel, Eppalock, August 89 

Indian Mynah, 3, Strathfieldsaye, 21 & 22/8/89 

Olive-backed Oriole, 1, Guys Hill Road, 29/9/89 

Dusky Woodswallows, Brenannah, 27/8/89 

Long-billed Corella, 6, flying over Bendigo city, 23/9/89 

Rufous Whistler, 2, Fryerstown, 1/10/89 

Grey Butcherbird, 2, Calivil Recreation Reserve, 5,12, & 19/8/89 
Black-backed Magpie, 1, Castlemaine, during August 89 


Notes 

Two unusual sightings during this period were: 

1 An Emu was observed in the Costerfield Forest accompanying its striped young which 
were about 45 cm tall; there appeared to be between 4 and 6 young birds. The male Emu incubates 
the eggs, tends the chicks and escorts the family for up to 18 months. The origin of these birds is 
unknown although it is possible that they are captive birds which have gone wild. 


2 The sighting of a White-breasted Woodswallow resting on glacial deposits at Lake 
Eppalock on 2/6/89. This is consistent with the bird's favoured habitat, being usually seen close to 
water. The White-breasted Woodswallow perches and nests in both living and dead trees over 
water and is a regular visitor to the south of Australia, arriving in August-September. All previous 
sightings have been to the north and west of Bendigo, mainly at swamps and water-courses. The 
Eppalock sighting is the first recorded on the south-east of Bendigo. 


Regular sightings of Swift Parrots have been recorded at Kooyoora State Park this Winter, 
however, their numbers around the Bendigo area appear to have been lower than their visits in 
previous years on migration from Tasmania. 


Reference: Pizzey, G. A Field Guide to the Birds of Australia 


The Yellow Robin on the tree-trunk - a test of patience 
Author: Tom Patullo 


My head was heavy with a cold, it was a warm, sunny afternoon, the folding chair was 
comfortable and my little dog was asleep at my feet. 


Just as I began to nod, a flash of movement some 20 metres away caught my attention, as a Yellow 
Robin flitted onto the side of a tree trunk. Five minutes later he was still there. I looked at my 
watch. How long would he stay there? 


Several nods later, 15 minutes by my watch, "Gosh! He's still there, what patience!" Another 15 
minutes. "He's still there! What a donkey he is! Even a hobbled grub would be gone by now, 
how much longer?" 


At 45 minutes my patience gave out. I walked to within 5 metres of him. "Still there!” One step 
closer and... who do you think was the donkey? 


It was a notch on the side of the trunk which in the deep black shadow had the silhouette of a bird. 


Excursion Report: Whipstick - the Old Tom Mine track 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Sunday, September 3, 14 club members and friends walked 5 kilometres from Shadbolt's 
Picnic Area along the Old Tom Mine track. We all appreciated a cup of tea when we got back to 
the picnic area! Along the way we saw the following: 


Birds 

Galah, Fan-tailed Cuckoo, Common Bronzewing nest with eggs, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, 
Grey Shrike-thrush, Grey Fantail, Blue Wren, Weebill, Buff-rumped Thombill, Red Wattlebird, 
Noisy Miner, White-eared Honeyeater, Yellow-tufted Honeyeater, Yellow-plumed Honeyeater, 
Brown-headed Honeyeater, White-naped Honeyeater, Spotted Pardalote, Chough, Grey 
Currawong, Australian Raven, Magpie. : 
Plants 

Baeckea, Rough Wattle, Daviesia genistifolia (one with yellow flowers), Blue Caladenia, 
Pterostylis nana, Olearia teretifolia, Crowea exalata, Grevillea alpina, Dampiera rosmarinifolia, 
Acacia williamsonii, Calitrix tetragona, Glossodia major in bud, Calochilus robertsonii, 
Prostanthera denticuluta, Golden Pennants in bud, Hybanthus floribundus, Boronia, Pterostylis 
parviflora seed capsules. 


Thanks to Bruce Wallace for leading the excursion and for helping us through the wet patches. 
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Diary 
Meetings 


Mr & Mrs R B Allen 
20 Houston St 
BENDIGO VIC 3550 


Wednesday November 8 ‘Roadside Conservation and Management’. Graham Hill. 


Wednesday December 13 Christmas tea and social evening. BYO casseroles, desserts etc for 


6pm start. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday December 1, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 


Botany Group 


Thursday November 23, 7:30 pm, J. Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo. 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday November 16, 7:30pm, contact W Holsworth, secretary (43 4063) for the location of 


this meeting. 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday November 15, 8pm, R Moors' home, Mandurang South Road, Sedgwick (39 6254) 


Excursions 
November 12 
December 17 


February 18 


March 10, 11 & 12 


Looking for Daisies in the Kamarooka Forest (North-East comer). 
Leader: John Lindner. Meet at 2pm, Havlin Street. 


Jack and Jean Ipsen have invited us to 'Lyal Glen’ for our last club outing 
for 1989. Go direct to 'Lyal Glen’. They expect us to arrive at about 2pm; 
BYO afternoon tea. 


Canoeing & boating on Lake Eppalock, where the Campaspe River enters 
the lake. We will meet at Jack and Jean Ipsen's place at Lyal Glen at 9am, 
then we will travel to the Metcalf Pool Caravan Park to launch the canoes (a 
fee will be charged there). Lyal Glen is at the corner of Mangan's Lane and 
the Bendigo-Redesdale Road. Take the Eppalock Road from Bendigo, 
continue past the entrances to the Brolga Hotel, Lake Eppalock and Twin 
Rivers; Lyal Glen is about 40km from Bendigo. Bring your lunch which 
we will take with us in the canoes; also bring binoculars, bathers etc. We 
hope to canoe up the river for about 6 or 7km where we will spend the rest 
of the day; the total distance to be canoed will be about 13km for the return 
trip. It would be best for you to bring your own canoe and essential 
equipment or else arrange a seat in someone else's canoe before the day 
of the excursion. Please note the earlier starting time and the different 
meeting place. 


VENCA/WVENCA Campout on the Bellarine Peninsula, hosted by the 
Geelong FNC. Contact Bruce Wallace for further details. 


